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SENTIMENT  THE  BOND  OF 
EMPIRE. 

The  British  Empire,  we  are  told,  "  extends  over  some 
16,000,000  of  square  miles,  or  about  one  quarter  of  the 
habitable  territory  of  the  world."*  But  besides  this 
geographical  expression,  have  we  a  conception  of  what 
an  Empire  is,  and  by  what  bond  it  is  held  together? 

"  Roman  in  its  origin,  the  word  '  Empire  '  has  re- 
tained more  than  a  flavour  of  association  from  its  original 
use,"t  and  probably  in  the  minds  of  most  of  us  the  word 
Empire  would  raise  the  notion  of  a  political  system  such 
as  Tiberius  elaborated  :  so  far  resembling  the  British 
Empire  of  to-day  that  it  comprised  a  heterogeneous  mass 
of  races  with  considerable  difficulty  of  communication 
between  the  centre  and  the  outside,  and  that  it  allowed 
great  latitude  to  the  Provinces  in  the  management  of  their 
affairs. 

The  things  Tiberius  required  from  the  Provinces  were 
men  and  money ;  for  the  rest,  so  long  as  peace  was  not 
broken,  he  allowed  each  country  to  maintain  its  own  laws, 
language,  religion,  and  customs.  But  the  bond  which 
held  the  whole  together  was  his  own  autocratic  will. 

Not  only  in  the  Imperial,  but  also  in  the  Senatorial 
Provinces,  he  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  governing. 
His  agents  were  the  supreme  umpires,  and  though  they 
did  not  usually  concern  themselves  with  the  details  of 
administration,  the  Emperor  could  set  them  in  motion 
whenever  he  chose,  and  in  particular  he  could  always 

The  Empire  and  the  Ce?itury,  p.  817. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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require  from  them  contributions  of  military  force  and 
revenue,  "  man  power  and  money  power." 

In  the  German  Empire,  again,  though  organised  on 
a  more  democratic  model,  the  task  of  providing  man 
power  and  money  power  "  was,  by  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1 87 1,  left  in  the  hands  of  a  central  authority.  By 
the  Constitution  it  is  enacted  that  every  German  capable 
of  bearing  arms  shall  belong  to  the  army  for  seven  years, 
and  that  the  army  shall  be  under  the  command  of  the 
Emperor  (Arts.  59-62).  While  the  costs  and  burdens  of 
the  military  system  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  all  the 
Federal  States  (Art.  57),  the  Empire — that  is  to  say,  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  Diet — has  power  to  legislate 
concerning  Customs  and  other  revenues  (Art.  38)  which 
go  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire,  with  the  right  to  assess 
the  several  States  to  make  up  a  deficiency,  the  assessment 
being  fixed  by  the  Chancellor  (Art.  70). 

The  Empires  of  Tiberius  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
have,  therefore,  this  much  in  common,  that  in  each  there 
is  a  central  authority  independent  of  local  legislatures, 
having  under  its  control  the  offensive  and  defensive  force 
of  the  system  and  empowered  to  raise  revenue  throughout 
the  whole  area  for  military  purposes.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  going  too  far  to  say  that  without  such  a  central 
authority  no  political  organisation  can  properly  claim  the 
title  of  Empire,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  an  authority  is 
keenly  desired  by  the  modern  friends  of  Empire,  and 
that  some  of  the  ablest  Imperialists  fear  that  without  it 
our  Imperial  system  must  end  in  failure.  Mr.  Garvin  has 
argued  that  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  British  system 
has  become  so  great  that  it  will  soon  be  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Mother  Country  to  sustain.  He  points  to  rivals 
who  are  rapidly  increasing  in  strength,  and  warns  us 
that  in  population  and  wealth  they  will  soon  surpass  Great 
Britain  if  she  stand  alone.     For  the  future     man  power 
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and  money  power  "  must  be  called  forth  throughout  our 
Dominions  in  greater  abundance  if  the  British  Empire 
is  to  be  maintained,  and  for  this  purpose  some  central 
authority  must  be  devised  in  whose  hands  this  power 
may  be  placed.  How  is  this  to  be  brought  to  pass?  To 
co-ordinate  the  whole  of  the  military  powers  of  the  King's 
dominions  throughout  the  world  may  be  a  dream  of 
Empire,  but,  unless  it  is  to  remain  a  dream,  a  political 
union  between  the  component  parts  must  first  be  effected. 

The  object  of  the  empire-builder  being  the  concentra- 
tion of  man  power  and  money  powder  for  military  purposes, 
and  political  union  or  federation  being  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  this  end,  what  steps  are  we  to  take  to  bring 
the  condition  to  fulfilment? 

There  is  only  one  course  to  be  taken,  say  writers  of 
the  school  of  Mr.  Garvin.  Make  a  commercial  union  with 
the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  the  rest  will  follow. 
The  Colonies  are  said  to  be  willing  to  approach  Federa- 
tion on  the  commercial  side.  Since  they  will  not  federate 
with  us  on  our  terms,  we  must  federate  on  theirs,  for  the 
union  of  commercial  interests  may  safely  be  trusted  to 
develop  the  necessary  financial  and  military  organisation 
for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  while  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  quoted  to  show  that  commercial  union  must 
precede  political  union. 

Sea  power,  it  is  said,  is  a  question  of  finance.  The 
financial  strength  can  only  be  obtained  through  com- 
mercial union.  Commercial  union  will  precede  political 
federation,  and  by  these  steps  we  shall  at  last  attain  to 
a  true  Empire,  where  the  military  force — the  man  power 
and  money  power  of  the  whole — will  be  wielded  by  one 
central  organisation. 

But  the  assumption  that  a  commercial  union  will  lead 
to  a  political  union  upon  which  this  reasoning  rests,  does 
not  seem  to  be  warranted  by  history.     Friedrich  List,  at 
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any  rate,  categorically  denies  it.  All  examples  which 
history  can  show  are  those  in  which  the  political  union 
has  led  the  way  and  the  commercial  union  has  followed. 
Not  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced  in  which  the  latter 
has  taken  the  lead  and  the  former  has  grown  up  from  it. 
It  is  usual  to  cite,  in  contradiction  to  this,  the  case  of  the 
German  Empire.  Even  the  translator  and  editor  of  List's 
book  says  in  a  footnote,  "This  statement  was  probably 
correct  up  to  the  period  when  List  wrote,  but  a  notable 
exception  to  it  may  now  be  adduced.  The  commercial 
union  of  the  various  German  States  under  the  Zollverein 
preceded  by  many  years  their  political  union  under  the 
Empire."  List  published  the  first  edition  of  his  book  in 
1841.  No  one  knew  more  about  the  Zollverein  than  he. 
He  sat  by  its  cradle  in  1819,  when  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants was  held  at  Frankfort  with  the  object  of  establish- 
ing a  common  trade  or  custom  house  system  for  the 
whole  of  Germany.  He  was  appointed  Assessor,"  or 
President,  and  by  the  time  his  book  was  published  he  was 
able  to  write  :  At  this  present  time,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  the  two  Mecklenburgs,  Hanover,  and  the 
Hanse  towns,  the  whole  of  Germany  is  associated  in  a 
single  Customs  union."!  How  far  is  this  consistent  with 
his  theory  that  commercial  union  follows,  instead  of  pre- 
ceding, political  union?  Though  the  Empire  was  not 
perfected  till  1871,  has  there  not  been  in  Germany  a  con- 
tinuous movement  towards  political  union  which  justifies 
List's  doctrine  that  the  political  union  takes  the  lead  and 
the  commercial  union  grows  out  of  it? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  national 
feeling  in  Germany  was  weak.  Disgusted  by  the  petti- 
ness of  German  life  amidst  the  narrow  bonds  of  feudal 
domains,  "J  the  writers  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 

*  National  System  of  Political  Economy,  1841  (Lloyd),  p.  126. 
f  P.  89.  X  Rose,  Napoleonic  Studies,  p.  24. 
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century,  ''  inspired  by  the  golden  visions  that  the  Encyclo- 
pedists opened  up,  hailed  the  French  Revolution,  and 
even  the  absorption  of  German  lands  by  France,  as  a  giant 
step  forward  towards  the  Millennium."  Schiller  spoke  of 
patriotism  as  "  chiefly  of  importance  for  unripe  nations,""^ 
while  Fichte  sought  to  persuade  his  hearers  to  fix  their 
gaze  on  a  larger  and  grander  entity  than  their  native 
land."!  But  the  cruel  experience  of  the  Napoleonic  War 
gave  birth  to  different  ideas.  Though  in  1806  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  resigned  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
of  the  German  nation,  and  declared  the  office  and  dignity 
of  the  German  Emperor  to  have  come  to  an  end,  we  find 
in  1808  that  the  ideas  of  the  unity  of  the  German  people 
and  fatherland  under  constitutional  rule  were  being 
preached  with  effect,  and  though  their  growth  was  hin- 
dered by  rulers  of  the  smaller  States,  they  never  ceased 
to  gain  strength  till  they  found  their  ultimate  expression 
in  the  Empire  of  187 1.  In  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Peace 
of  Paris  (May,  1814)  it  was  declared  "  that  the  States  of 
Germany  should  be  independent  and  united  by  a  federa- 
tive bond. ' '  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  German 
Federal  Pact  of  June  8,  1815,  was  established.  In  1848 
an  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  German  Confedera- 
tion into  a  German  Federal  State,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
The  Federal  Assembly  in  this  year  ordered  the  elections 
of  members  of  the  ^*  German  National  Assembly."  But 
the  constitution  promulgated  by  this  body  could  not  go 
into  effect  because  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  been 
chosen  by  it  to  be  hereditary  Emperor,  refused  to  accept 
the  dignity.  The  attempt  then  made  to  form  a  German 
Federal  State  by  agreement  was  also  unsuccessful,  and 
ended  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  Federal  Assembly 
and  Confederate  Constitution  of  181 5.    But  the  desire  for 

*  Rose,  Napoleonic  Studies,  p.  25. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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closer  political  union  among  the  people  never  waned. 
Travellers  through  Germany  fifty  years  ago  will  recollect 
how  it  was  the  common  talk  of  the  middle  classes,  and 
how  it  was  fostered  by  popular  songs  and  popular  gather- 
ings. After  the  victory  of  Prussia  in  1866  a  further  step 
was  taken.  The  German  Confederation  was  dissolved, 
and  a  reconstruction  of  Germany  was  agreed  to,  based 
upon  the  exclusion  of  Austria,  and  the  "  North  German 
Confederation  "  was  formed,  under  the  headship  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  of  the  States  north  of  the  Main,  with  a 
Parliament  based  on  the  laws  of  the  German  National 
Assembly  of  1849.  The  final  step  soon  followed,  and 
the  Empire  of  Germany,  formed  after  the  Franco-German 
War,  was  joined  by  the  South  German  States. 

Thus  throughout  the  whole  time  the  Zollverein  was 
in  course  of  formation  the  desire  of  political  unity  was 
working  strongly  among  the  German  people  and  finding 
its  expression  in  one  form  of  confederation  or  another, 
turning  now  to  x\ustria  and  now  to  Prussia  as  the  centre 
round  which  to  coalesce.  List,  the  father  of  the 
Zollverein,  was  unpopular  with  the  smaller  German 
potentates,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  political  unity  he 
sought.  His  book,  ''The  National  System  of  Political 
Economy,"  owed  its  wide-reaching  success  "partly  to 
its  fervid  patriotism  and  its  appeal  to  that  growing  desire 
for  national  unity  which  animated  the  vast  majority  of 
the  German  people.  It  is  less  an  economic  argument 
than  a  great  political  appeal.""^  He  was  the  *'hero  of 
revolution  "  w^ho  sought  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
nation  and  saw  that  through  political  union  must  come 
the  sweeping  away  of  the  internal  barriers  which  impeded 
her  material  progress.  He  looked  for  ''  the  adoption  of 
a  universal  German  flag,  the  founding  of  Colonies  abroad, 
and  national  supervision  of  emigration."    ''The  power 

*  Ashley,  Modern  Tariff  History,  p.  65. 
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of  a  nation,"  he  taught,  depends  on  its  possession  of  a 
manufacturing  power  of  its  own,"  and  this  could  only 
be  obtained  by  internal  unity  and  freedom  of  intercourse. 
In  the  Zollverein  the  German  nation  obtained  an 
"  attribute  "  of  nationality.^  The  German  Customs 
Union  is  an  incarnation  of  the  idea  of  national  unity," 
but  it  is  the  poHtical  union  which  is  the  incarnating  spirit. 

The  same  connection  between  commercial  and  political 
union  may  be  traced  in  America.  When  the  outbreak 
at  Lexington  had  been  followed  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776,  Articles  of  Confederation  "  were 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  joint  action.  But  they  merely 
constituted  a  league  of  friendship,  and  left  all  power  to 
the  individual  vStates,  except  what  was  expressly  delegated 
to  Congress.  In  the  ten  years  which  followed,  a  contest 
arose  between  those  who  favoured  particularism  and  those 
who  desired  the  political  unity  of  all  the  States.  For  a 
time  the  particularists  carried  the  day  in  several  States, 
and  this  showed  itself  immediately  in  the  adoption  or 
preparation  in  these  States  of  systems  of  protection  of 
domestic  productions  and  manufactures  aimed  at  pre- 
venting competition  by  neighbouring  States.!  When, 
however,  the  party  of  union  gained  the  victory,  and  the 
Convention  of  1787  made  the  political  unity  of  the  nation 
sure,  the  commercial  unity  immediately  followed,  and  the 
first  Article  of  the  United  States  Constitution  of  1789  gave 
to  the  National  Government  power  to  regulate  both 
foreign  and  inter-State  commerce,  and  thus  complete 
political  union  resulted  in  complete  commercial  union. 

The  long  struggle  as  to  whether  Germany  should 
form  her  political  union  round  the  centre  of  Prussia  or 
Austria  ended  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and  Austria  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  Zollverein.     New  Zealand  might  have 

*  A'af.  System  of  Political  Ecoitomy,  pp.  177-199. 
t  Ency,  Drit.,  2^,  745. 
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been  included  in  the  Customs  Union  ot  Australia,  but  she 
wished  to  retain  her  political  independence,  and  therefore 
renounced  commercial  unity.  The  Customs  and  Trade 
Alliance  made  forty  years  ago  between  Austria  and 
Hungary  has  not  led  to  political  unity  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  of  particularism  among  the  Magyars 
shows  itself  at  the  present  time  by  the  demand  for  the 
recognition  of  their  country  as  economically  independent 
of  Austria. 

If,  then,  commercial  union  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  organisation  of  m^n  power  and  money  power  " 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  and  if  List  is  right  in 
saying  that  political  union,  or  at  least  an  ardent  desire 
for  political  union,  must  precede  commercial  union,  if 
a  tendency  towards  political  independence  shows  itself  by 
renouncing  commercial  union  with  other  communities, 
what  are  the  prospects  of  forming  an  Imperial  organisa- 
tion which,  according  to  this  reasoning,  must  have  its 
roots  in  the  political  union  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  ?  Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  in  his  article  on 
"  Imperial  Organisation,"^  passing  in  review  the  terms 
"  Federation,"  Confederation,"  and  Alliance,"  finds 
that  alliance  covers  the  existing  Imperial  connection 
between  the  autonomous  democracies  of  the  Empire  at 
least  as  well  as  any  other  term.  The  essential  point," 
he  says,  about  the  existing  position  is  the  fact  of  in- 
dependent executives  exercising  powers  which  make  the 
actual  relationship  more  like  mere  alliance  than  anything 
else,  despite  the  common  Crown."  Nor  can  he  detect 
the  slightest  indication,  either  here  or  beyond  the  seas, 
of  any  widespread  disposition  to  surrender  any  part  of 
that  independence.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be 
a  pronounced  and  popular  tendency  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion," and  he  notes  that  both  in  Canada  and  Australia 

*  Tke  Empire  and  the  Century^  p.  332. 
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since  federation  the  term  national  "  has  acquired  a  local 
federal  use,  "  superseding  the  old  habit  of  applying  it 
to  the  single  stock  of  which  the  headquarters  was  in 
these  islands."  "To  the  true  Imperialist,"  says  Mr. 
Amery,  "  Canada  and  South  Africa  are  in  every  sense 
as  real  and  essential  parts  of  his  country  as  Scotland, 
Wales,  or  Kent,""^  but  to  the  true  Canadian  Kent  is  not 
as  essential  as  Quebec.  No  one  who  watches  colonial 
affairs  can  have  any  doubt  that  each  of  the  great  Colonies 
has  its  own  aspirations,  which  lead  it  rather  away  from 
than  towards  closer  political  union  with  the  Mother 
Country.  If  the  native  Canadian  has  any  political 
ambition,  it  is  that  Canada  shall  some  day  become  an 
independent  nation,"  says  a  Canadian  writer  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  of  December,  1906.  The  aspiration 
of  Australia  is  to  become  a  great  power  controlling  the 
South  Pacific.  The  desire  of  the  Africander  is  towards 
an  independent  African  commonwealth.  It  is  because 
they  mean  each  to  be  a  nation  that  these  Colonies  are  pre- 
pared to  resent  with  passionate  earnestness  any  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  which  jealous 
sensitiveness  may  construe  as  interference,  and  for  the 
same  reason  they  are  content  to  endure  a  burdensome 
fiscal  policy;  for  they  hold  with  List  "  that  the  power  of 
a  nation  depends  on  its  possession  of  a  manufacturing 
power  of  its  own,"  and  nations  they  intend  to  become. 

A  nation  in  its  normal  state  possesses  one  common 
language  and  literature,  a  territory  endowed  with  manifold 
natural  resources,  extensive,  and  with  convenient  frontiers 
and  a  numerous  population.  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  navigation  must  all  be  developed  in  it 
proportionately  :  arts  and  sciences,  educational  establish- 
ments and  universal  cultivation  must  stand  in  it  on  an 
equal  footing  with  material  production.  Its  constitution, 
*  TAe  Empire  and  the  Century,  p,  182. 
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laws,  and  institutions  must  afford  to  those  who  belong 
to  it  a  high  degree  of  security  and  liberty,  and  must 
promote  religion,  morality,  and  prosperity  :  in  a  word, 
must  have  the  well-being  of  its  citizens  as  its  object.  It 
must  possess  sufficient  power  on  land  or  on  sea  to  defend 
its  independence  and  to.  protect  its  foreign  commerce."^ 
In  this  description  of  a  nation  we  may  perhaps  see  indi- 
cated the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  organising  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  solution.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  independent  nationality  enumerated 
which  our  great  Colonies  do  not  look  to  attain.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  motives  indicated  which  may  tend 
to  keep  them  in  communion  with  the  Mother  Country. 
One  of  these  undoubtedly,  at  the  present  moment,  is  the 
requirement  that  the  Colony,  to  becomiC  a  nation,  must 
possess  sufficient  power  on  land  and  at  sea  to  defend  its 
independence."  It  is,  of  course,  self-evident  that  at  the 
present  time  none  of  the  three  great  Colonies  possess  such 
power,  and  that,  so  far  as  it  is  needed,  they  must  depend 
on  the  Mother  Country.  But  this  requirement  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  each.  In  the  case  of  Canada 
we  are  told  that  the  military  force  required  to  hold  the 
Colony  against  their  neighbours  cannot  be  computed 
at  less  than  500,000  men."t  The  Canadians  themselves, 
however,  are  not  greatly  disturbed  by  this  consideration. 
They  hold  that  a  war  of  aggression  on  them  by  the  United 
States  is  simply  unthinkable.  For  the  rest,  they  are  pro- 
tected from  attack  from  outside  by  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
while  if  they  were  involved  by  Great  Britain  in  a  naval 
war  they  would  register  their  ships  under  the  American 
flag.  They  have,  therefore,  no  fear  of  war,  while  they 
detest  militarism,  and  will  not  contribute  anything  in 
support  of  it. 

*  List,  National  System  of  Political  Economy,  p.  175. 
f  The  Empire  and  the  Century,  p.  231. 
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With  Australasia  the  matter  is  different.  There  is  a 
story  that  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  English 
Government  were  asked  by  the  French  how  much  "  of 
Australia  they  claimed.  Lord  John  Russell  replied,  "  The 
whole."  It  is  manifest  that  such  a  reply  would  not  have 
been  accepted  from  the  Colony  alone.  Nor  can  we  be 
surprised  if  even  at  the  present  time  foreign  newspapers 
are  found  to  complain  of  the  unreasonableness  of  a  small 
and  almost  stationary  community  claiming  a  vast  area 
which  they  cannot  occupy.  If  the  case  were  reversed, 
and  a  foreign  nation  held  the  Colonies,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  portion  of  the  London  Press  ex- 
patiating on  the  iniquity  and  immorality  of  such  a  claim 
as  being  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race. 
The  German  nation  is  not  likely  to  disregard  the  doctrine 
of  Fried.  List,  and  he  is  eloquent  against  the  idea  that 
the  title  to  an  entire  quarter  of  the  globe  should  "  vest 
in  a  man  who  first  erected  somewhere  on  the  earth  a  pole 
adorned  with  a  piece  of  silk,"^  and  lays  it  down  that 

when  a  question  arises  as  to  islands  which  are  as  large 
as  a  great  European  kingdom  (like  New  Zealand),  or 
respecting  a  continent  which  is  larger  than  the  whole  of 
Europe  (like  Australia),  in  such  a  case  by  nothing  less 
than  an  actual  occupation  by  colonisation,  and  then  only 
for  the  actually  colonised  territory,  can  a  claim  to  exclu- 
sive possession  be  admitted  consistently  with  common 
sense,"  and,  looking  to  the  future,  he  recommends  that 

Prussia  should  now  (a.d.  1841)  make  a  commencement 
by  the  adoption  of  a  German  commercial  flag  and  by 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  future  German  fleet;  and  that 
she  should  try  whether  and  how  German  colonies  can  be 
founded  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  in  or  on  other 
islands  of  Australasia."! 

*  National  System  of  Political  Economy,  p.  421. 
t  il^>id.,  p.  434- 


In  the  case  of  South  Africa  the  help  of  the  Mother 
Country  may  be  called  for  not  only  to  keep  out  intruders, 
but,  as  in  the  past,  to  sustain  the  Colonies  in  a  struggle 
with  the  native  races,  so  that  the  need  of  protection  has 
a  double  source.  A  colonial  newspaper  may  point  to  the 
fact  that  it  required  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  troops  to 
conquer  the  Boers,  and  ask  what  number  would  be  needed 
to  subdue  even  Natal.  But  if  England  were  out  of  the 
way  it  would  be  no  very  difficult  operation  for  a  strong 
naval  power  to  seize  Cape  Town  or  Durban,  and,  putting 
forward  the  doctrine  of  effective  occupation  as  the  only 
title  to  colonisation,  extort  a  treaty  giving  it  a  footing 
on  the  land. 

It  was  the  fear  of  falling  under  foreign  rule  which 
bound  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  Bad  and  oppressive  as 
our  colonial  system  was  in  commercial  matters,  the 
Colonies  at  least  enjoyed  freedom  and  self-government 
in  their  homes,  and  they  endured  much  because  they 
knew  that  if  they  threw  off  the  English  connection  they 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  France  or  Spain.  As  soon 
as  this  fear  was  removed  they  cut  themselves  adrift. 
When  Canada  was  conquered  by  the  English  the  in- 
dependence of  America  was  assured  :  "  the  tea  duty 
merely  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution. 

But  though  the  connection  with  the  Mother  Country 
is  of  vital  importance  to  Australasia  and  South  Africa, 
at  any  rate  while  they  are  in  process  of  growing  into 
nations,  the  necessity  will  cease  when  the  grow^th  is  com- 
plete. What  will  be  the  outlook  for  the  Empire  then  ?  Will 
it  fall  to  pieces  as  writers  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
supposed?  List,  who  is  never  wanting  in  confidence,  has 
no  doubt  about  it.  After  reaching  a  certain  point  of 
*  Nafional  System  of  Political  Economy,  p.  95. 
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manufacturing  power,  ''Canada  will  also  secede,"  he 
says,  and  "  independent  agricultural,  manufacturing,  com- 
mercial States  will  also  arise  in  Australia."^  But  in  the 
description  of  a  nation  quoted  above  he  has  indicated 
causes  which  may  hold  the  Empire  together  in  spite  of 
independent  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
systems.  He  speaks  of  common  language  and  literature 
as  bonds  of  union,  but  there  is  much  besides  ;  there  is  the 
common  faith  and  common  social,  political,  and  spiritual 
ideas  :  everything  that  is  summed  up  in  the  word 
sentiment  " — that  is,  pure  feeling  divorced  from  hope 
of  material  gain.  The  Imperialists  are  really  idealists, 
and  what  they  wish  to  maintain  through  the  power  of 
the  Empire  is  the  domination  of  the  British  ideal  in 
politics,  society,  and  religion.  Devotion  to  this  ideal  is 
the  lasting  bond  of  Empire,  and  such  devotion  is  to  be 
called  forth  not  by  commercial  arrangements  or  by  fetter- 
ing the  free  action  of  our  Colonies  or  ourselves,  but  by 
leaving  to  each  party  the  utmost  freedom  to  work  out 
their  future  as  they  think  best.  ''  Hellenism,"  says  Dr. 
Allin,  ''  is  a  type  of  thought — it  is  a  certain  ethos  which 
has  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  is  anchored  there,  which 
reflects  and  sums  up  national  character  and  instincts  of 
race."t  The  same  may  be  said  of  Anglo-Saxonism,  and 
it  is  upon  attachment  to  this  ideal  that  the  Empire  must 
be  based.  But  the  growth  of  the  attachment  is  founded 
on  freedom.  It  was  choked  by  restrictions  in  the  past, 
and  has  only  grown  to  a  real  force  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
One  great  thinker  saw  this  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago.  Adam  Smith,  writing  when  the  relations  with  the 
Colonies  were  strained  to  the  utmost,  found  among  the 
ancient  Greeks  the  example  of  true  colonial  policy. 
Deliver  the  Colonies   from  the   ''  mean  and  malignant 

*  National  Sys/em  of  Political  Economy,  p.  270. 
t  I^ace  and  Religion,  p.  25. 
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expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,"  give  them  liberty 
to  manage  their  own  affairs  their  own  way,  was  his 
advice.  If  Great  Britain  could  bring  herself  to  give  them 
perfect  autonomy,  it  might  dispose  them  to  favour  us 
in  u^ar  as  well  as  in  trade,  and  instead  of  turbulent  and 
factious  subjects  to  become  our  most  faithful,  affectionate, 
and  generous  allies.""^  A  writer  who  in  the  crisis  of  the 
American  revolution  could  look  forward  to  the  Colonies 
coming  voluntarily  to  our  aid  in  war  in  return  for  the 
gift  of  freedom  was  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of 
his  age.  Adam  Smith,  however,  is  cited  in  The  Empire 
and  the  Century  "  as  being  in  favour  of  a  federated 
Empire  upon  a  protectionist  basis  in  contrast  to  Cobden, 
who,  it  is  said,  hoped  that  Free  Trade  would  be  a  dis- 
solvent of  Empire.!  This  seems  scarcely  fair  to  either. 
Adam  Smith  has  devoted  three  chapters  of  ' '  The  Wealth 
of  Nations  "  to  the  colonial  question.  He  finds  the  true 
model  in  Greece,  where  the  colony  settled  its  own  form 
of  Government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own 
magistrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  as  an  independent 
State,  "J  in  contrast  to  the  Roman  colony,  which  was 
simply  a  plantation  subject  to  the  correction,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city."§  The 
necessity  of  finding  fresh  land  prompted  the  foundation 
of  the  ancient  colonies,  but  "  folly  and  injustice  seem  to 
have  been  the  principles  which  presided  over  and  directed 
the  first  project  of  establishing  "||  our  own.  He  inveighs 
against  the  system  which  oppressed  the  colonist  and 
English  people  alike  in  order  to  maintain  a  monopoly  in 
the  interest  of  a  class,  and  points  out  that  to  all  outside 
the  class  the  Colonies  have  become  an  intolerable  burden 
through  war  and  taxation.    As  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 

Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  c.  7. 
t  Empire  and  the  Century,  p.  F4. 
:j:  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  c.  7. 
II  Ibid. 
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he  suggests  that  Parliament  might  make  requisitions  on 
the  Colonies,  but  he  sees  that  the  Colonies  would  refuse 
to  be  taxed  by  a  Government  in  which  they  are  not  repre- 
sented, and  his  final  suggestion  is  that  there  should  be 
not  a  federation,  but  a  union  in  which  the  Colonies  should 
have  proportionate  representation  in  Parliament."^ 

Adam  Smith's  title  to  be  an  empire-builder  is  usually 
founded  on  a  famous  utterance  about  the  Navigation 
Laws.  He  thought  that  the  Navigation  Laws  were 
the  sinews  of  sea  power,  the  necessary  economic  nexus 
of  the  Empire,  '  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  England,'  and  he  advocated  the  continuance  of 
those  laws  as  the  concrete  foundation  of  our  economic 
policy."  As  a  fact,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Navigation 
Act  is  very  lukewarm.  The  paragraph  of  his  work  from 
which  the  foregoing  quotation  is  made  by  The  Empire 
and  the  Century  "  begins  by  saying  that  the  Act  of 
Navigation  is  not  favourable  to  foreign  commerce  or  to 
the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise  from  it. 
He  regards  it  not  as  an  economic  Act,  but  as  an  Act  of 
national  animosity  directed  against  the  power  of  Holland, 
and  commends  it  from  that  point  of  view.  He  has  been 
arguing  that  all  governmental  restrictions  and  regulation 
of  commerce  are  harmful,  but  as  "  the  defence  of  Great 
Britain  depends  very  much  upon  the  number  of  its  sailors 
and  shipping,"  the  Act  of  Navigation  may  be  justified  as 
a  measure  of  defence.  As  defence  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  opulence,  the  Act  of  Navigation,  he  says, 
is  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations 
of  England. " 

It  is  noticeable  that  The  Empire  and  the  Century," 
in  quoting  this  sentence,  does  not  include  the  suggestive 
word     perhaps,"  and  that  no  account  is  taken  of  Adam 

^'  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  c.  7. 
t  Ibid.,  Book  IV.,  c.  2. 
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Smith's  criticism  of  the  Navigation  Act  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  his  Fourth  Book.  So  far  from  upholding  it 
as  the  necessary  economic  nexus  of  the  Empire,  he  points 
out  that  it  had  an  evil  effect  by  withdrawing  capital  from 
other  branches  of  trade  and  reducing  them  to  decay.  He 
will  not  even  allow  that  the  Navigation  Act  had  much 
effect  in  increasing  the  naval  power  of  England.^  "  In 
the  Dutch  war,  during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  her 
navy  was  superior  to  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which 
broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  it 
was  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  united  navies 
of  France  and  Holland. "  ' '  But  this  great  naval  power 
could  not  in  either  of  these  wars  be  owing  to  the  Act  of 
Navigation,"  because,  as  he  points  out,  it  had  not  then 
had  time  to  come  into  effective  operation.  On  the  whole, 
the  praise  of  Adam  Smith  as  an  empire-builder,  except 
upon  the  impracticable  basis  of  a  complete  parliamentary 
union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  justly  earned.  Indeed,  there  is  some 
fear  that  he  should  be  reckoned  a  Little  Englander  by 
those  who  desire  that  England  should  remain  the  head 
and  centre  of  the  Empire,  as  he  regards  with  philosophic 
calm  a  probable  result  of  his  scheme.  Such  has  been 
the  rapid  progress  of  America  in  wealth  and  population, 
he  says,  that  "  the  produce  of  the  American  might  exceed 
that  of  British  taxation.  The  seat  of  Empire  would  then 
naturally  remove  itself  to  that  part  of  the  Empire  which 
contributed  most  to  the  general  defence  and  support  of 
the  whole. " 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  quite  fair  to  say  that  Cobden 
actively  desired  the  disruption  of  the  Empire  though  he 
did  not  regret  the  prospect?  The  views  of  statesmen  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Colonies  were  coloured  by  the  colonial  relations  with  the 

Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV.,  c.  7. 
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Mother  Country,  which  were  scarcely  satisfactory. 
Though  the  oppression  of  which  Adam  wSmith  complained 
when  the  Colonies  could  neither  manufacture  what  they 
pleased  nor  buy  or  sell  where  they  pleased,  had  been  done 
away  with,  statesmen  as  liberal  as  Charles  Buller  and 
Lord  Grey  maintained  the  view  that  the  Mother  Country 
ought  to  regulate  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  they  pleased."^ 
"  It  has  always  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
functions  of  the  Imperial  legislative  Government,"  wrote 
Lord  Grey,  to  determine  what  is  to  be  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  to  prescribe  to  the 
various  colonial  legislatures  such  rules  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  that  policy  into  effect. "  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Colonies  resented  this  doctrine,  and  that  dis- 
content was  rife.  As  the  Colonies  were  frequently  bur- 
densome to  the  English  taxpayer,  and  as  they  grew  to 
have  a  fiscal  policy  of  their  own,  the  idea  was  accepted 
that  so  soon  as  they  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
gress they  would  drop  off  from  the  Mother  Country.  The 
oft-quoted  speech  of  the  Conservative  Minister  who  said 
that  he  would  rather  vote  ten  millions  for  the  Americans 
to  take  Canada  than  three  millions  to  make  a  Canadian 
railway,  is  an  index  of  the  irritation  which  existed  on 
both  sides ;  while  statesmen  like  the  late  Lord  Granville 
endeavoured  to  prepare  for  what  was  looked  for  as  a 
natural  conclusion  by  giving  the  Colonies  free  institutions 
which  would  enable  them  to  govern  themselves  constitu- 
tionally when  the  time  came.  But  when  these  statesmen 
had  completed  their  work  they  discovered  that,  instead  of 
dissolving,  they  had  founded  the  true  British  Empire. 
By  giving  the  Colonies  perfect  freedom  they  had  done 
away  with  all  wish  for  separation.  They  had  followed 
Adam  Smith's  advice,  and  by  the  grant  of  autonomy 
converted  factious  subjects  into  affectionate  and  generous 

friends.  *  Cf.  Nat.  Review,  July,  1905.— Parker  Smith. 
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It  is  from  this  moment  that  we  can  trace  the  rise  of 
the  Imperial  spirit,  the  devotion  to  the  British  ideal  which 
is  the  true  bond  of  Empire."^  The  relation  between  the 
Greek  colony  and  the  parent  State,  says  Dr.  Allin,t  is  an 
indication  of  the  Hellenic  spirit."  "The  tie  was,  as 
a  rule,  marked  by  courtesy  and  dignity ;  the  daughter, 
while  claiming  freedom  and  independence,  yielded  respect 
to  the  mother  and  acknowledged  her  title  to  assistance. 
A  war  between  the  Colony  and  the  parent  State  was  a 
thing  almost  unheard  of  in  Greek  history."  Can  any- 
thing better  describe  the  British  spirit?  It  is  founded  on 
sentiment,  but  sentiment  is  the  child  of  idealism,  and 
idealism  is  the  safeguard  against  degradation."  It  has 
been  the  fashion  to  belittle  the  force  of  sentiment.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  even  the  greatest  of  Imperialist 
speakers  have  rendered  it  little  more  than  lip  service,  and 
while  acknowledging  that  it  constitutes  a  bond  of  union, 
have  urged  that  unless  supported  by  material  interest  it 
will  be  of  little  effect.  Armaments  are  not  created 
nor  wars  waged  for  sentiment,"  says  an  Imperialist 
writer.  J  Were  the  Colonies  prepared  to  fight  under 
the  Imperial  flag  for  reasons  no  more  urgent  than  those 
of  sentiment,  they  would  not  be  patriotic,  but  insane." 
But  surely,  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  sentiment  has 
played  its   part   in   urging   our   nation   to   w^ar,  while 

*  Having  gone  so  far  we  must  accept  the  doctrine  of  Freedom  in  its 
entirety  and  submit  to  its  consequences  with  equanimity.  The  British  manu- 
facturer must  bear  with  the  Colonies  when  they  raise  their  tariff  walls  against 
his  goods.  He  must  recoenise  that  though  Free  Trade  is  best  and  the  most 
wholesome  atmosphere  for  the  growth  of  Imperial  sentiment,  yet  the  Colonies 
have  the  right,  if  they  please,  to  adopt  List's  doctrine  of  protection  for  infant 
industries.  He  may,  however,  hope  that  they  will  come  to  see — as  List  did— 
that  Free  Trade  is  the  system  fitted  for  a  full-grown  country. 

We  may.  however,  by  adhering  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  prevent  a 
check  to  the  growth  of  this  sentiment  in  another  quarter.  A  Preference 
which  if  granted  might  involve  a  tax  on  bread  would  certainly  tend  to  alienate 
the  sympathies  of  the  working  classes. 

t  Race  and  Religion,  p.  46. 
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patriotism,  loyalty,  and  honour,  which  are  pure  sentiment, 
have  been  incentives  to  the  noblest  actions  in  history. 
Canada  detests  militarism,  and  may  decline  to  contribute 
to  the  armed  forces  of  Great  Britain ;  but  the  Canadian, 
though  he  has  never  been  in  England,  is  greatly  at- 
tached to  her  on  sentimental  grounds,  and  would  be  glad 
to  help  her  within  the  bounds  of  reason  if  she  should 
stand  in  need  of  it.  ""^  Forty  thousand  Canadians  volun- 
teered for  service  in  America  in  the  Civil  War  betw^een 
the  North  and  South.  More  \yould  come  to  England's 
help  in  a  cause  which  seemed  just.  Australia  looks  to 
become  a  great  power  in  the  South  Pacific,  but  an  Eng- 
lishman as  he  leaves  Sydney  harbour  on  the  deck  of  the 
homeward-bound  steamer  will  hear  men  of  middle  age 
who  have  never  left  the  colony  say  to  one  another,  I 
am  going  home,"  "  I  have  never  been  home  before."  In 
spite  of  his  aspirations  for  the  future,  England  is  still  the 
home  of  his  race  to  the  Australian,  and  in  case  of  need 
he  would  rally  to  her  side.  This  is  the  expression  of  the 
Imperial  sentiment,  the  sense  of  fellowship  in  the  British 
ideal  which  we  should  seek  to  foster.  Hellas  is  a  race 
rather  than  merely  a  country,"!  says  Dr.  Allin.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  true 
bonds  of  union  are  those  which  knit  together  the  Hellenic 
race. 

The  British  have  the  Greek  love  of  independence  and 
•democracy  which  leads  to  particularism,  but  without  the 
Greek  levity.  The  Greek  chattered  and  speculated 
while  the  Roman  organised."  The  British  claim  to  have 
the  Roman  gift  of  organisation  as  well.  How  far  this 
gift  will  avail  to  organise  the  Empire  remains  to  be  seen. 
No  one  has  a  right  to  say  that  political  unity  and  commer- 
cial unity  will  never  be  brought  to  pass,  though  from  the 

■""  Fortnightly  Review,  December,  1905,  1025. 
t  Race  and  Religion,  p.  28. 
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present  particularist  tendencies  of  the  Colonies  they  seem 
to  be  a  long  way  off.  But  in  the  meantime  there  is  plent} 
to  be  done  in  strengthening  the  sentimental  bond.  Im- 
proved communication  by  sea  and  land  will  bring  each 
part  of  the  Empire  closer.  Cheaper  postal  and  tele- 
graphic rates  will  help  intercourse,  and  easier  terms  for 
the  conveyance  of  literature  may  enable  the  Canadian,  by 
getting  his  magazines  from'  England  instead  of  America, 
to  look  at  Imperial  questions  from  the  British  point  of 
view.  Following  Cecil  Rhodes 's  initiative,  the  youth  of 
the  Colonies  may  be  led  to  seek  their  highest  culture  in 
Great  Britain ;  while  for  the  elders,  efforts  can  be  made  to 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  welcome  in  their  ancient 
home.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the 
Victoria  League — out  of  all  proportion  to  its  slender 
resources — is  of  the  best  augury  for  the  future.  To  in- 
crease knowledge  by  intercourse,  to  rub  off  angles  and 
dissipate  misunderstanding,  to  bring  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  the  race  together,  to  promote  community  of  taste 
and  aspirations,  is  to  create  identity  of  race  feeling  and 
sympathy,  and  on  this  sentimental  basis  the  Empire  will 
rest. 

Each  nation  has  its  own  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  find  expression  in  its  politics,  social  forms,  and 
religion,  and  these  together  create  the  national  type  or 
personality.  Our  own  national  type  or  ideal  is  dear  to 
us  :  all  others  are  strange  to  us.  If,  then,  we  can  succeed 
in  preserving  the  identity  of  the  British  type  and  the 
British  ideal  throughout  the  world,  we  shall  cleave  to- 
gether, because  the  whole  Empire  will  become  one  coun- 
try in  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
Empire  will  become  the  task  of  every  man  within  its^ 
borders, 

W.  R.  Malcolm. 
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